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A TRUE-LOVE SONG. 

M. R. WHITTLESEY. 

O eyes, whose light withdrawn, 
Left Winter in my heart ! 

Still, still the years go on, 
And youth and hope depart. 

O eyes, that drew my soul, 
And drank its sweetness up ! 

Still do I hold for dole, 
My shrunken, empty cup ; 

A begg;ar for one draught 
Of that which filled it once, 

For I was young, and laughed 
With love's pure gladness once. 

eyes, that were my stars ! 
Shut from your friendly light, 

Blight fell on life's best powers ; 
This was, indeed, the night. 

1 said : " Lost, lost for aye ! 

Henceforth our paths divide ; 
Love can do naught but die, 
When truth and trust have died." 

In sooth, I did not know 

Life's crowning sweetness then — 
That love doth stronger grow, 

Through loss and life-long pain. 

Oh ! never lost to us 

Are those once loved indeed ; 
For a diviner trust 

Their very errors plead : 

A faith that, soon or late — 
The better soul we knew — 

Will break the chains of fate, 
And climb from false to true. 

eyes, that shine afar, 
Yet still to me so dear ! 

1 wait, as for a star 

That will again appear. 



THE PRISON SURGEON. 

From the French. 

It was a cold gray night, like all the nights of 
November beneath the sky of Brittany. Brest was 
asleep, and in its port could be heard only the creak- 
ing of the immense cables that held the vessels to 
the quays, and the measured tread of the sentinels. 

In the distance, the solitary edifice of the peniten- 
tiary appeared, lit up in relief from the black masses 
that surrounded it. One of the divisions of the struc- 
ture, however, was so dimly lighted as almost to fade 
into the night ; this was the convict's infirmary. At 
the window of this infirmary a young man, wearing 
the uniform of a navy surgeon, stood, with his fore- 
head pressed against the iron bars, deep in medita- 
tion. 

" Of what good is life without happiness, and how 
happiness without wealth? First, riches! All else 
follows. To do some low thing and become rich, is 
the cowardice of a day that the rest of your life will 
make forgotten. As for remorse, if it exists, can.it 
torment worse than want, than poverty ? I am not 
so sure of the pains of a revolted conscience, and I 
am very sure of those born of indigence. The poor 
do not live. 

" I am twenty-seven ; I love joy, life, and must 
pass my days among the dead and dying. Why such 
an existence?" 

For one who could have then read his thoughts, a 
singular spectacle would have offered itself in that 
chagrined brain, indignant at the impotence of the 
poor man to successfully do evil, and demanding an 
account from his Creator for the difficulties with 
which He had surrounded crime. Still, it is easy to 
see, in this strange direction of ideas, more of disor- 
der than corruption. Immorality sprang not here 
from vice, but from the thirst of ambition, the ordi- 
nary malady of young men at the feverish and rest- 
less epoch of life. 

Edward Launay was, indeed, one of those men who 
will not to accept a place in the world, but to choose 
one, and who pass, in envying the fortune of others, 
the time they shoulH employ in climbing. Thus 
placed at the point of view of jealousy, everything ap- 
peared to him in a false light, and his mind depraved 
itself in a mesh of sophistries. Perilous situation, 
reached by most men in whom the domination of 
mind over matter is not well established. 

At this point of his reflections, an attendant came 
to announce that No. 7 was dead. The young sur- 
geon quitted the window with regret, and turned 



toward the number named. On arriving at number 
seven, Launay lifted the covering from the head of 
the dead, and regarded it with curiosity. He passed 
his hand lightly over the protuberances of the 
cranium, studied for an instant the muscles of the 
face ; then, as if resolved to verify certain observa- 
tions or clear up a doubt, he ordered the transpor- 
tation of the body to the amphitheater. 

The guard entered with a litter, and the body was 
borne to the dissecting room. 

Habituated as he was to such scenes, the unusual 
hour, the cold humidity of the place, and that fan- 
tastical uncertainty which night throws over every- 
thing, caused Launay a slight uneasiness. He hast- 
ened to prepare his instruments, approached the 
table, and uncovered the body of the convict. He 
drew the lamp nearer and seized his dissecting knife. 
But, as he grasped the arm of the convict, he felt a 
slight resistance. Surprised and almost frightened, 
he leaned over the body and raised the head to the 
lamplight : the eyelids opened ! 

Launay shrank back stupefied. The body rose 
slowly, sat up, and looked around with . inquietude. 
The young surgeon stood immovable, not knowing 
what to think,, when he saw the convict, Peter 
Cranou, slide eagerly from the table and run toward 
the window. This movement was a flash of light. 
He saw he had been duped, and quickly recovering 
himself, he flew after the prisoner, whom he seized 
by the waist, at the moment he was about to leap 
through the window. 

A struggle followed — a fierce, deadly struggle — 
which terminated by the convict's being flung to the 
floor. 

" You see you are not the stronger," said the sur- 
geon. 

" Let me escape, in the name of Heaven ! Mr. 
Launay. You are not put to guard me." 

" Impossible." And, as his prisoner made a fresh 
effort to disengage himself, he exclaimed: "You 
move not without my permission. I will not have it 
said that you made a fool of me." 

" I want to be free ! I must be free ! " cried Cranou. 
" I starved myself for three days, to be sent to the 
hospital, and all for nothing. Oh ! it is too much ! 
too much!" 

" Why do you wish to escape ? " ' 

"To enjoy life. I am rich ! " 

" Humph ! You are happy." 

Although this word had been uttered with irony, 
the surgeon's tone had something in it that the con- 
vict .understood. 

" Listen," said he, in a lower tone. " Would you 
also be rich ? I have for two." 

" Some robbery to commit with you, I suppose ? " 

"No ; but money to receive. Aid me to fly, and I 
will share." 

" Keep your romances for other ears," said Launay, 
ashamed at lending, despite himself, heed to the 
lies of a convict. " Return to your ward, and let this 
end." 

" Hear me ! " cried the prisoner, in an accent of 
truthfulness that struck the surgeon. " Promise to 
let me fly, if I shall prove that I do not lie." 

" I don't risk much, I dare say." 

" Swear then." 

" Be it so : I swear." 

" Well ! in the sandy flat of Saint Michael's, near the 
northern end of the Irglas rock, at the bottom of a 
hole six feet in depth, I have hidden a chest that 
contains 400,000 francs in bank bills." 

Despite the efforts of Launay to affect indifference, 
it was evident he listened to the convict with greedy 
attention. He stood for a moment lost in reverie ; 
but issuing suddenly from that preoccupation, he 
blushed as he encountered the look of Cranou fixed 
upon him, and said in a tone which he endeavored 
to render trifling: 

"Your story is well invented, but it is old. Hidden 
treasures won't do, even in comic operas. Look me 
up some other romance." 

The convict shivered. " You don't believe me ? " 
he asked ; then added quickly : " You shall have 
two-thirds — two-thirds ! " 

" Enough : not a word more. Get up ! " 

Cranou uttered a cry of rage, and threw himself on 
the ground. — " Oh ! he won't believe me ! he won't 
believe me ! " he cried as he rolled about, a prey to 
wild despair. As for Launay, he was in great per- 
plexity. The convict's recital had stirred up the 
mass of unhealthy thoughts that slept within him. 
He broke away from the temptation, and approach- 
ing Cranou, seized him beneath the arms with the 



intention of carrying him back to his ward. Finding 
from the fellow's struggles, that he must seek assist- 
ance, he went out hastily, double locking the door 
behind him. He crossed into the infirmary, where 
he ordered two guards to follow him. 

As they returned to the amphitheater, a shot was 
fired near them, and at the same instant a man, 
naked and bleeding, appeared staggering at the 
other extremity of. the yard. It was Cranou, who, 
left alone, had succeeded in leaping through the 
window, and at whom the sentinel had fired. 

The young surgeon arrived in time to receive him 
in his arms ; but the ball had traversed his lungs, 
and in a few moments he was dead. 
11. 

Eighteen months after, our young surgeon found 
himself in Badenviller, a little town planted on the 
slope of a mountain, at the foot of the Black Forest, 
and whose site seemed to have been designedly dis- 
posed for the poet who would describe a terrestrial 
paradise. 

Since his sudden opulence, attributed in society to 
an unexpected and distant heritage, but the veritable 
source of which the reader has doubtless divined, 
Edward Launay had quitted the service. He had 
sought distraction in a tour through Italy, Switzer- 
land and Germany. It was in returning from this 
last excursion that chance had brought him to Ba- 
denviller at the same moment when Miss Morpeth, 
a young English lady, had arrived, with whose 
charms of mind and person he speedily became 
enamored. He profited by the freedom that daily 
communication establishes among bathers to ap- 
proach her. English was familiar enough to enable 
him to converse with Miss Fanny in her own lan- 
guage, and this circumstance, which drew them to- 
gether, had also the result of isolating them from 
the rest of the crowd. They grew, indeed, intimate, 
and were mutually happy, until the arrival of a Mr. 
Burns, an aged gentleman, who seemed a sort of 
confidential friend or guardian of Miss Morpeth. 

A month had sufficed to bring them very near to 
each other, but the apparition of this Mr. Burns 
troubled the calm. Miss Morpeth had announced 
him to Launay as a friend of her family whom she 
loved and respected as a father, but without ex- 
plaining further the relations that bound her to him. 
It was not therefore without a certain discontent, 
mixed with jealousy, that Edward perceived the em- 
pire exercised by the new comer over Miss Fanny, 
and the tenderness they witnessed to each other. 
Also, he responded but feebly to the advances of 
Mr. Burns, who, on his side, held himself within the 
limits of a cold and inquisitorial dignity that piqued 
him. 

Since his change of condition, he felt an extreme 
repugnance in speaking of his past, and the slightest 
investigation relative to his person or his life irri- 
tated him. Often, in the midst of the most animated 
conversation, a fact related, a word thrown out in 
passing, would stop short his gaiety. 

One can conceive that he must have answered a 
few indirect interrogations addressed him by Mr. 
Burns, with so much curtness, as to choke any de- 
sire to renew them. True Englishman abstained, 
indeed, from that moment, from all questions; but, 
due no doubt to the influence the old gentleman 
exercised upon Miss Morpeth, the latter began, also, 
from this time to show herself less free .and less 
tender. Edward, disquieted, sought an explanation 
from the young girl, but could obtain only broken 
words and tears. 

On the evening following, when Launay found Miss 
Fanny in the parlor of the Carlsrhuhe he contented 
himself with saluting her, and went to a seat at the 
other extremity of the room. He could not pardon 
Miss Morpeth her submission to the will of this 
Burns whom he detested. As for himself, he felt 
only now how deeply he loved her. He had leaned 
above that soul, and had seen to its depth as in a 
limped fountain. There are purities so evident, can- 
dors so holy, that doubt cannot grow in their pres- 
ence ; we see them as we see the sun, without a 
thought of disputing them. 

Edward, to escape the annoyances of a match- 
making mother, who had set her heart upon Launay 
as fair game for her daughters, had taken his sketch- 
book from the table, where he had left it after his 
walk in the morning, and began to pencil away at 
random. But his eyes and mind would involuntary 
turn toward the obscure corner where Miss Morpeth 
sat. At length, impatient at seeing no effort from 
her to encourage his approach, he threw aside his 
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portfolio, and began to promenade in strides about 
the room. 

Madame Penscof, hoping to draw his attention to 
herself and daughters, took up the sketch-book, and 
fell into ecstasies over an Italian ravine that she 
was examining upside down ; but, perceiving her 
exclamations thrown away, she passed the portfolio 
to her neighbor, who passed it again, after an ad- 
miring glance, until it made the tour of the circle 
and reached Miss Morpeth. 

Athough it was familiar to the latter, she turned 



"A ridiculous sketch that I made in Switzerland," 
added he, and he tore up the leaf with an effort at 
humor. 

Mr. Burns had followed all his movements with 
astonishment. He looked as if some particular mem- 
ory had been awakened by what had just occurred. 
He seemed about to interrogate Launay; then, as 
if renouncing the design, he went out on the bal- 
cony. 

Several days passed without changing the position 
of the lovers. It was clear that a mystery had 



young girl sat with an open letter in her hand, which 
she seemed to read with deep emotion. She was 
weeping. At sight of her tears, forgetting all the 
coldness that had passed, Edward hastily approached 
Miss Fanny and pronounced her name. A look from 
Mr. Burns arrested him. But Fanny had seen and 
understood him: she held out her hand to him. 
Launay, transported, seized her hand and kissed it ; 
then, realizing the presence of Mr. Burns, he red- 
dened, inclined himself with graceful embarrassment, 
and said 
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the leaves less for the designs. than to have beneath 
her eyes something of Edward. She stopped me- 
chanically at a study of rocks. Mr. Burns, who sat 
near her, and followed the leaves as she turned 
them, seemed surprised at sight of the subject ! 

"Ah ! the Irglas ! " cried he. 

Launay, who was at the moment but a few paces 
away, turned with a convulsive tremor. 

" Who told you this name, sir? " demanded he. 

" It is written beneath," gently answered Fanny. 

"It is an error; it is not the Irglas; I do not 
know the Irglas." 

He took the book, and, looking at the design in- 
dicated : 



dropped between the young people and held them 
apart ; for if a secret possessed in common is a sort 
of link to bind two hearts together — possessed sepa- 
rately, it is a wall that love itself cannot overclimb. 

One evening, when Edward returned from the 
mountain, he entered the main parlor and sat down 
with his elbows on the window-sill. As he sat and 
watched the Black Forest in the distance, with the 
night creeping up from below, and the tops of the 
immense trees bathed in the gold of the retiring 
sun, he heard a well-known voice that drew him 
from his re very. 

He turned quickly, and perceived at the other 
end of the parlor Miss Fanny and Mr. Burns. The 



"Pardon, Miss Morpeth ; but, seeing your emotion, 
I was not master of myself. I feared some ill had 
befallen you." 

" Oh ! no," she replied ; " it was from joy that I 
wept." 

There was a moment of silence, during which the 
two lovers remained vzs-a-vzs, confused, their eyes 
on the ground. The Englishman seemed to feel 
that, in such a circumstance, his presence was a 
cruelty. He cast upon the pair a look full of com- 
passionate benevolence, and taking the letter from 
Miss Morpeth's hand, he left the room, after an 
amicable salute to Launay. 

As soon as they felt themselves alone, by a com- 
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mon attraction, they held out their hands to each 
other, and Edward seated himself beside the young 
girl. 

"At last ! " said Fanny. " It is long since you sat 
so near me." 

" Why not have called rne, Fanny ? I awaited but 
a gesture." 

"Ah! do not interrogate me; leave me- to my joy 
to-day. I hope my happiness will not dry with my 
tears. I cannotlive again the weeks that have just 
passed." 

" Why, then, not escape all these contrarieties in 
which the heart embitters itself? Fanny, you know 
how much I love you. Will you leave for ever your 
hands in mine, as they are now ? 

• The young girl blushed and trembled ; hiding her 
face on his shoulder: 

"You know well that I will it," she said, in a low 
tone. 

"Then why retard our happiness?" 

" Know you if I am free ? " 

"Ah! I know the obstacle. Your family, noble 
and wealthy, oppose a too vulgar alliance." 

" I have not said such a thing, Edward. But do 
not question me. I beg of you to ask me nothing." 

"Well, be it so. Let us love without reflection, 
and let destiny do with us as it will. I can wait with 
confidence, if you are but near me ; for you are my 
patience, as you are my happiness. Remain between 
me and my thoughts, for I am too sad. Nurse my 
soul. Shall it be thus?" 

" It shall, Edward ; but you, also, will you be more 
serene and calm ? " 

"Alas! I will try, Fanny. I promise you to try." 

" And you will be kind with Mr. Burns ? " demanded 
the young girl timidly. " You must, Edward." 

" I will try that also." 

"And I," cried she, in an exultation of joy and 
love, " I will pray God that our project may succeed." 

Launay pressed her in his arms ; and printing a 
kiss on her cheek — 

" Pray, also, for me, Fanny ! " said he. 
in. 

On the following morning, at day-break, Edward 
descended into the valley. The explanation of the 
previous night had produced in him a sort of revo- 
lution. 

It is rare that the sight of a pure being does not 
recall us to honorable aspirations. Never had 
Edward so strongly felt regret for his past. Fanny's 
love caused him a sort of remorse. Knew she to 
whom she gave herself ? Ah ! why, why, had he not 
remained without reproach? It is true, then, that 
in all existence there comes a day, an hour, wherein 
faults committed rise up as ghosts around us ; a day, 
an hour, wherein we learn that happiness and duty 
are two names given to one thing. Launay expe- 
rienced all this, for his happiness itself had become 
to him a source of suffering. 

His misery was not lessoned by picking up, on the 
street, as he approached the Carlsrhuhe, a fragment 
of the very letter he had seen in Fanny's hand. On 
reading it, he found that it was an answer to detailed 
questions touching himself. The discovery of this 
letter filled him with anger. Choking with the agita- 
tion of rage and shame, he hastened into the hotel. 

Miss Morpeth, who awaited him, smiled on per- 
ceiving him ;. but Launay advanced to the balcony 
where she was, without answering her smile. 

" What is the matter, Edward ? " demanded she, 
fearfully. 

In reply, he held out the letter. She glanced at it, 
reddened, and dropped her eyes. Launay crushed 
the paper in his clenched hand. 

"There are people so prudent as to refuse to open 
their hearts until one opens a credit account, after 
references, and whose love declares not itself save 
on a certificate of good manners." 

"Edward!" cried Fanny, rising. But he heard 
her not. 

" They prefer to believe the stranger they interro- 
gate than the man whose entire soul belongs to 
them ; suspicion forges the wedding ring, and they 
give affection only on a good hypothecating note. 
What think you of such people, Miss Morpeth ? " 

Fanny had heard him without a movement, only 
she had become paler as he proceeded. When he 
had done, she placed her hand gently on his arm, 
and in an accent indescribable, so full it was of grief 
restrained : 

" I am not of those, Edward ; you know it, for I 
loved you when I scarce knew your name. This 
letter was not addressed to me ; it was not I who 



demanded it. In reading it I wept with joy, because 
I read praises of you." 

These words had been pronounced with such an- 
gelic sweetness ; truth so convincing by its simplicity, 
grief so sincere and modest, were in her tone, that 
Edward was struck dumb. His resentment melted as 
snow before such submission. What anger would 
not be broken in presence of such tenderness ! He 
took her hands, and pressing them, said : 

" It is true. I am a fool — nay, worse — and you an 
angel. It was that man I should have accused, and — " 

" Oh ! do not judge him, Edward ! Wait, wait 
until you know him better ! Nay, nay, go," she 
gaily resumed, placing her hands over his lips, as he 
was about to speak. He kissed her fingers ardently, 
while she added : " I pardon you, but sin no more ! " 

" Fanny, why do you not place me on the same 
footing with Mr. Burns? You accord him favors 
that you refuse to me." 

" What favors ? " 

"A thousand ! For example, this scarf; it was he 
who gave it you ; you would not carry thus a present 
from me ? " 

" What difference ? " 

" I do not see : why will you not accord me that 
joy? Let me give you a clasp for this scarf, Fanny. 
Each time I shall see you, I will say that you desire 
to establish a sweet equality between Mr. Burns and 
myself." 

" By-and-by," answered the young girl, willing to 
cede. 

" I will send it to you this afternoon," said Edward. 

At this moment some one entered. 

An hour after, Launay searched the contents of a 
richly garnished casket, and drew out a magnificent 
cameo, which Fanny received the same day, with a 
note that contained only these lines : 

"This is a family jewel ; it belonged to my mother; 
it is she who offers it to her daughter." 

As the young man had foreseen, these two lines 
dissipated the last scruples of the young girl, and 
when he descended in the evening into the parlor, 
where the guests of the hotel were assembled, he 
perceived Miss Morpeth's scarf clasped by the cameo. 
Edward thanked her with a look. 

Soon after Mr. Burns entered. After saluting every 
one present, he approached Miss Fanny, and, as he 
leaned forward to speak with her, his eyes encoun- 
tered the cameo, and he stopped short. 

"What is wrong? " asked Fanny with surprise. 

" Of whom did you buy this cameo ? " he demanded, 
examining it more closely. 

" I did not buy it," murmured the young girl, not 
daring to raise her eyes. 

Mr. Burns made a quick movement of surprise. 

" It was given to you, then ? " 

She did not reply. 

"We will speak again of this. Only, be kind 
enough to trust me with it for a moment." 

Miss Morpeth tremblingly detached it and placed 
it in his hands. He examined it with a singular at- 
tention. Suddenly a souvenir seemed td enlighten 
him. He pressed his thumb on a small protuberance 
at the side of the cameo, and it opened ; he could not 
restrain an exclamation. He turned suddenly. 

"Where did Mr. Launay get this jewel ? " 

" It was left him by his mother." 

" He told you that ? " 

" He told me so." 

The Englishman's brow clouded. His eyes were 
alternately turned on the cameo and upon Launay, 
who, placed at a distance, had seen nothing. With 
a sudden resolution he approached the group of 
guests. 

At this time a Frenchman was speaking of the vari- 
ous dangers incurred by scientific expeditions. 

"The dangers to which one is exposed in Europe 
are as great," observed Mr. Burns; "and but few 
travelers who have not risked life more than once. 
Not a dozen years ago, I, myself, was assassinated." 

The women uttered an exclamation of fright and 
curiosity. All the chairs were drawn up, and the 
circle closed around Mr. Burns. 

" It is a simple event, although it had for me most 
cruel results. After landing at Brest, I crossed Brit- 
tany in a post-chaise. I was alone, and carried 
400,000 francs in notes. We had to cross an immense 
sandy flat, called the ' Flats of Saint Michael.' " 

Launay, who had remained apart, trembled at the 
name just uttered. He raised his head and listened. 
The Englishman, who had glanced at Launay, con- 
tinued : 

" When we arrived at this point, the night was far 



advanced. After running a long time in silence over 
the sand, the vehicle passed before a big rock, stoop- 
ing in the midst of that plain like an Egyptian sphinx 
in the desert. 'The Irglas ! ' shouted the postilion, 
pointing with his whip to the enormous obstacle. 
We had passed the rock, when the post-chaise 
stopped ; I heard a cry and the sound made by the 
fall of a man. 1 sprang to the door, but had time 
to see nothing. I fell back again into the carriage, 
my head broken, and bathed in my own blood." 

A long murmur of horror interrupted him. He 
turned his eyes to Launay, whose paleness had be- 
come fearful. He resumed : 

" When I came to myself, many days after, I learned 
that some fishermen had picked me up from the 
sand, where they had found the chaise pillaged and 
the postilion dead. I was three months recovering 
from my wound. Searches made for the assassins 
brought no result. I had reason to hope, for among 
the objects stolen was a casket that contained many 
jewels easy to recognize, arid among them a cameo 
similar to this." 

Mr. Burns showed the clasp. All were about to 
examine it, when Miss Morpeth uttered a cry. Every 
eye was turned in the direction her looks indicated ; 
Edward Launay leaned against the wall, ready to 
fall. 

" What is the matter ? " cried the party. 

Mr. Burns rose. " I can tell you — " 

"Father!" exclaimed Fanny, springing towards 
him, her hands joined in supplication. -~- 

The Englishman paused and received her fainting 
in his arms. At this cry, the spectators looked 
round, stupefied. Launay heard it ; he rose like a 
spectre, pressed aside those surrounding him,, and 
perceiving Mr. Burns, who sustained his child : 

" Her father ! " repeated he, wanderingly. " Great 
heavens ! her father ! " 

He cast a wild, staring look around him, then stag- 
gered toward the door, and disappeared. 

IV. 

After seeing his daughter recover sufficiently from 
the blow she had received, to assure him. there was 
no danger, Mr. Burns had quitted her, and was walk- 
ing with a pensive air in the chamber adjoining 
Fanny's, when the door opened and Edward Launay 
entered. Mr. Burns started with surprise and al- 
most fear; but there was so much humility in the 
young 'man's attitude, that the Englishman was re- 
assured. 

"You scarcely expected me, sir?" 

"True. Assassins usually show more prudence." 

" I should have shown more were I an assassin. I 
hope to undeceive you, sir." 

Mr. Burns shook his head. 

" Ah ! haste not to judge. The proof that I have 
not put my hands in blood is easy to give. At the 
time this crime was done, I was, and had been for a 
year, in the Southern seas. These certificates of ser- 
vice are credible, I believe." 

The Englishman read the paper Launay offered 
him. 

"Whence this cameo, then ? Why your distress in 
listening to my recital ? It is evident you knew of 
the crime, if you did not share in it." 

" I accepted the legacy ; there is my fault. Hear 
me, sir; my moments are precious." 

Launay then related all that had passed from the 
revelation of Pierre Cranou. When he had finished 
his long confession, from which he omitted not a 
single detail, he presented Mr. Burns a portfolio and 
a casket. 

"Your 400,000 francs have been deposited with the 
State. The receipts are here, with an act from my 
hand transferring them to you. The casket holds 
your jewels." 

Mr. Burns examined the papers and the casket. 
Assured that nothing was missing : 

"Sir," said he to Launay, with a certain embarrass- 
ment ; "what you have told me is so strange, this 
restitution is so unexpected, that 1 know not if I 
should thank or reproach you. You did commit a 
grave fault." 

"A crime ! Ah ! I seek not to weaken the truth ! 
With my poverty disappeared my repose. A shadow 
followed me everywhere ! Always a voice seemed 
about to ring in my ears : ' Return me what you have 
stolen ! ' I carried poison with me everywhere, resolv- 
ed not to survive my shame, if discovered." 

Launay ceased. For some moments he had seem- 
ed to suffer deeply, and he carried his hand frequently 
to his breast. After a short silence, he resumed : 

" But what are all these details to you ; the recital 
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of the temptations 1 resisted and at last yielded to 
can only interest myself. Your pardon. I retire." 

He stepped toward the door, then stopped. 

"We shall see each other no more," said he in a 
broken voice. "The farewell I now take may be as 

that of a dying man. Sir, I had hoped Oh ! that 

she might look at me again ! " 

He stopped and looked at Mr. Burns; but the lat- 
ter had bent his eyes to the ground. 

" I understand," said Edward, crushed. " You 
judge me unworthy of this last favor. Only those 
who are pure can demand pity." 

He bowed and was about to depart, when Fanny 
entered. Her hair was in disorder and her eyes 
burned and flashed with the fire of fever. Launay 
uttered a cry. Mr. Burns ran to his daughter. 

" What seek you, Fanny? " he cried. "Return." 

"Ah ! sir, do not deny me this last sad joy," said 



Fear nothing. I will not accept the sacrifice of 
this angel ; I cannot accept it. I would not live 
poor; have you thought I would live poor and dis- 
honored ? Take your daughter, sir. Do you not see 
that the poison was sure, and that I die ? " 

Fanny uttered a cry ; she leaned toward Launay, 
whose knees began to sink beneath him, and caught 
him in her arms. Edward smiled, placed his hand 
over his heart, and letting fall his head upon her 
bosom, expired. 



HALBERSTADT CATHEDRAL. 

It seems not long — though in reality more years 
ago than we like to think — since we stood, one pleas- 
ant afternoon, on the northern slope of the Harz 
mountains, above Wernigerode, and looked off over 
the fertile plain toward the quaint, sleepy old town 



in fancy, the dim old aisles re-echoing to the iron 
tread of the mail-clad lanzkncchts who, under Tilly 
and Wallenstein, Gustavus Adolphus and Mansfeld, 
alternately swept in ravage and desolation over the 
exhausted and terrified country; while, not many 
miles off, the bristling battlements of Magdeburg 
recall the most terrible and bloody picture — its 
sacking, by Tilly, in 1531 — of that terrible and 
bloody struggle. 



The Temple of Minerva.— Every tourist in 
Rome, prying about the narrow, dark, but populous 
streets at the back of the Forum and Baths of Con- 
stantine, or in the full career of his vettura, on the 
way to the Coliseum, has, at some time or other, 
chanced on the picturesque bit of ruin given in our 
illustration. The two columns probably belonged to 
the Eorum Traiisitoriwii, in the center of which 
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Launay. Fanny burst into tears. He turned toward 
her. 

" Miss Fanny, be blessed for ever for these tears. I 
dared not hope to see you again." 

" I have heard all ! " she sobbed. 

" You scorn me then ? " 

For sole reply, she ran to his arms. Launay held 
her there until Mr. Burns, recovering from the stupor 
caused by her sudden movement, seized his daugh- 
ter's arm violently and tried to tear her from the 
embrace of Edward ; but Fanny resisted. 

"Leave me, father!" she exclaimed, deliriously. 
"I have promised him. I will not leave him." 

" Fanny, you are mad. Sir, on your head, release 
your hold upon that girl ! " 

" Hear me, father. Abandon me and let me follow 
him. Say that to-day I died : this white robe is my 
shroud. Adieu, my father, your illustrious name 
shall not suffer. I am no more the daughter of a 
prince, but the wife of Edward Launay." 

Mr. Burns could support this spectacle no longer. 
Carried away, he seized Fanny with one hand and 
raised the other menacingly at Edward. 

"No violence, sir," said the latter, with an effort. 



of Halberstadt, whose gray towers and walls were 
just lit up by the last rays of the setting sun. We 
were a peripatetic, but, just then, very foot-sore party 
of Berlin students, on a foot tour through the Harz ; 
and the next morning, tired of scrambling about the 
Brocken and the Rosstrappe, the writer took his 
ticket and a place in the second class at the Halber- 
stadt station, for Magdeburg and Berlin. Before 
leaving, however, we had time for a glance at the old 
Cathedral, one of the most beautiful specimens of 
mediaeval architecture in North Germany. It is in 
very pure Gothic style, large, and extremely solemn 
and impressive in its whole aspect, both within and 
without. One of the most interesting objects in the 
interior is a magnificent screen, in florid Gothic, sepa- 
rating the nave from the choir; and among the art 
treasures it has to show are some fine old pictures of 
the early German school — in particular a Crucifixion, 
by Raphon, dating from 15 10. The cathedral itself 
was begun as early as the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and finished about the middle of the four- 
teenth. The whole neighborhood, to the historical 
student, is redolent with associations of the Thirty 
Years' War. It needs no great imagination to hear, 



stood the Temple of Minerva; and the bitot portico, 
now extant, appropriately bears on the front of the 
attic, above the frieze, a full length statue of the 
goddess. The columns, in the engraving, appear at 
little more than half their real height; as the ground 
is filled up many feet high by the ruins of ancient 
buildings and the accumulated rubbish of ages. The 
sculptures of the frieze are very interesting and beau- 
tiful, typifying the arts practised by Minerva ; and the 
whole ruin, though of a late period in art, is one of 
the most valuable among the fast crumbling relics 
of antiquity in the Eternal City. 

* 

Magdalen, by Carl Hubner.— This artist is es- 
pecially skilful in scenes of domestic life with all 
their quiet humor and simple pathos. In the pres- 
ent picture we have the settled sorrow and life-long 
repentance of a soul which has loved not wisely but 
too well. Doubtless the consolations of contempla- 
tive piety are often soothing to a spirit tortured, 
like poor Magdalen's, with bitter shame and re- 
morse ; but is that the healthiest religion which 
leaves it no other resort — the most enlightened so- 
ciety, that which" forces it from every other hold ? 



